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AN EXPERIMENT IN CHRISTIAN 
INTERNATIONALISM 


EN and women from thirty-four 
M countries, living together, meet- 

ing in the same room, frankly 
discussing their common problems, dif- 
fering strongly on many points, yet 
with a spirit of agreement that went 
deeper than their differences—doesn’t 
that sound a little like a description of 
the millennium? Yet it was an accom- 
plished fact at the Peking Conference 
of the World’s Student Christian Feder- 
ation. From the Orient, and from the 
Occident, from Czecho-Slovakia and Po- 
land, from Burma and Ceylon, from the 
white and black and yellow races, stu- 
dents came together at Tsing Hua Col- 
lege, for the purpose of understanding 
one another, of comparing and discuss- 
ing their problems and their opportu- 
nities, and in the hope of binding to- 
gether in a real and vital fellowship the 
Christian students of the world. 

It was the first world conference of 
the Federation since Lake Mohonk, New 
York, in 1913. Between lay the whole 
ugly period of the war, with the train 
of hard feeling, and chaos, and evil, and 
hate that have followed it. The realiza- 
tion of those years hung like a dark 
curtain behind the conference, as men 
and women from all over the world, 
many of whom had been on opposite 
sides of the battle front, gathered to 
build up again the ties of friendship 
between the nations, and work together 
for the bringing in of a Kingdom in 
which there shall be no war. Another 
background which the Conference was 
always conscious of, was the situation 
in China. There has sprung up in 
China during the past few months a 
strong anti-religious movement, which 
has been extremely critical of the Con- 


ference. Its main charges against 
Christianity are that it is capitalistic, 
that it is only another superstition 


which educated people should fight, and 
that it is a wornout and dying religion 
in the West, being foisted on the 
Chinese by a few misguided mission- 
aries. These facts will help to give the 
setting for the Conference. 

The Conference was very carefully 
planned and prepared by the commit- 
tee of the Chinese Movement in charge, 
and the program was arranged to meet 
the situation in China and also the 
world situation. The trio of speeches 
by Prof. Heim of Germany, Capt. Monet 
of French Indo-China, and Prof. Mon- 
nier of France, showed the place of 
Christianity in the intellectual world, 
and the relation of Christ to Philosophy, 
Science and Culture. Addresses by Dr. 
Mott and Dr. Hodgkin of Great Britain, 
brought home the place of Christianity 


BY CARL R. ROGERS 


in our international problems, and es- 
pecially the necessity of clear thinking 
on our part on the question of war. 
Pastor Koch of Denmark and Ex-Chan- 
cellor Michaelis of Germany spoke on 
the question of Christianizing our in- 
dustrial and economic life. These were 
some of the outstanding speeches of the 
conference. 

One of the most interesting periods of 
each day was the hour at eleven-thirty 
when representatives of the various 
Movements spoke to the Conference on 
the problems and trends of thought in 
their own Movements. Most of us will 
never forget the stirring message from 
the Russian students—poverty stricken, 
persecuted, and in many cases actually 
suffering martyrdom, yet with a new 
spiritual vitality and power in their 
Movement, and a greater and deeper 
faith than they had ever known before. 
The messages from the newly formed 
Student Movements in Czecho-Slovakia, 
and Poland, and the tales of struggling 
and suffering among~the students of 
Asia Minor and Korea, were not only of 
tremendous human interest, but were a 
challenge to the older and better organ- 
ized Movements to find again the spirit 
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and power that is so obviously behind 
these Movements—weak perhaps in 
numbers, but certainly not in moral 
strength. 

Perhaps the most valuable part of 
the Conference, however, was found in 
the forums, where the students from all 
over the world discussed, frankly and 
openly, the questions involved in mak- 
ing Christ’s principles rule in interna- 
tional relations, in social and industrial 
relations, and in campus life. The six 
forums were all held at the same time, 
and included besides those mentioned, 
forums on “How to Present Christ to 
Students,” “The Student and_ the 
Church,” and “How to Make the Feder- 
ation a More Vital Force in Student 
Life.” The interest of the Confer- 
ence naturally .centered around ‘the 
forums on international relations and 
social and industrial problems. It was 
astonishing for many of us self-satis- 
fied Westerners to find that the Orient- 
als were already in many ways beyond 
us in their thinking on these questions. 
The Chinese, for instance, have done a 
great deal of constructive thinking on 
the whole question of the Christian at- 
titude toward the present economic 
system, and the Indian and Australian 
Movements startled the Conference by 
their advanced position on the question 
of war. The forums were a challenge 
to every delegate to go back to his own 
Movement and bring them face to face 
with the fact that together the students: 
of the world must think through these 
questions in the light of Jesus’ teach- 
ings. 

There are several rather remarkable 
aspects of the spirit of the Conference. 
The first is the splendid Christian fel- 
lowship which bound the group together. 
In spite of differences of race and na- 
tionality, in spite of the delicate and al- 
most strained relations between many 
of the countries represented, in spite of 
the most profound differences of opinion 
on some questions, never did any one 
show anything but the finest friendly 
spirit. When it is possible for In- 
dians and British, and Japanese and 
Chinese, to get together in small groups 
and discuss openly and frankly the diffi- 
cult international relations existing be- 
tween their respective countries as they 
did here at Peking, then we can begin to 
hope for a solution for those problems. 

The second aspect of the tone and 
spirit of the Conference was its alert- 
ness, its wide-awakeness. It was far . 
from being a conference for the stu- 
dents. It was a conference of the stu- 
dents. They were alert to everything 
that was offered, and frank and open in 








their criticism of certain things that did 
not come up to their expectations. It 
was astonishing to find what a degree 
of similarity there is between the stu- 
dents of the world in their frankly crit- 
ical attitude. The present generation 
is only satisfied with its leaders when 
they not only reflect their own thoughts 
and aspirations, but challenge them to 
further ventures in faith. 

There was a strong feeling among 
both students and leaders at Peking 
that the great need of the present time 
is not so much the preaching of Chris- 
tianity, but the actual living of our 
Christianity. A Chinese said to me: 
“There wouldn’t be any need of sending 
over more missionaries, if the Christ- 
ians in America would definitely and 
positively stand for the putting of 
Christ’s principles into the social and 
industrial order. We wouldn’t need 
missionaries then.’”’ The conviction of 
the Conference was that the time for 
halfway Christianity, and the policy of 
compromising with things that we know 
are un-Christian, is over, and that we 
must earnestly re-think our position on 
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many of our old problems, such as the 
Christian attitude toward war, as well 
as our more immediate problem of our 
attitude toward campus evils. There 
was a full realization of the fact that 
following Christ’s principles to the full 
would necessarily involve a deepening 
of our own faith, and a willingness to 
pay the price of such action. 

The attitude of the students at Pe- 
king was that we are standing on the 
brink of a new day. They do not mean 


that in any rhetorical sense. They 
mean it literally. The students are 
tired of comprosing. They are begin- 
ning to feel that definitely and con- 
sciously, they must help to bring in a 
new day when Christ’s principles shall 
be not merely preached, but applied in 
every phase of life. They realize that 
to reconstruct society on the basis of 
Christ’s law of Love, means changes far 
more revolutionary than Bolshevism 
ever brought about, but they are will- 
ing to make the attempt. Nor are they 
going about it in any hip-hip-hooray 
spirit that will soon fade. This Con- 
ference has had no note of false optim- 
ism. It has been charged through and 
through with a realization of the terri- 
ble amount of evil, and selfishness, and 
hatred, that we are facing in the world, 
and this has driven us back to Christ 
as absolutely the only One who has the 
solution to our problems. Every other 
way has been tried and found wanting. 
Why not take Christ at his word and 
try His way? The students of the world 
were brought face to face with that 
challenge at Peking. 


OUTSTANDING FIGURES AT THE 
PEKING CONFERENCE 


BY KENNETH SCOTT LATOURETTE 


O ATTEMPT to name all the in- 
| teresting figures among the body 
of delegates and speakers who 
gathered on the hospitable campus of 
Tsing Hua College would require more 
space than is allotted to the entire num- 
ber, and, without descriptive notes, it 
might prove as dreary as Homer’s cata- 
logue of ships. Every one of the sev- 
eral hundred delegates had his or her 
story, and as one came to know them he 
wished that the time of meeting might 
be extended indefinitely. 
There was Mr. Bull of South Africa, 
a Cambridge man who has long and 
deservedly been well known in Federa- 
tion circles. There were, too, the dele- 
gates from Australia and New Zealand, 
led by Mr. Robinson, coming to the con- 
ference with a ringing challenge to all 
of us to declare ourselves uncompro- 
misingly against any participation in 
war. There were the British delegates. 
The two of them who made the trip 
from England especially for the con- 
ference were both only recently out of 
university, and represented the rever- 
ent and fearless thinking that is so 
characteristic of their great Movement. 
We had, too, men and women from the 
continent of Europe: the genial and vol- 
uble treasurer of the Federation, Dr. 
Rutgers of Holland, to whose faithful 
and able work is so largely due the re- 
markable achievements in character and 
intellect of the Dutch Movement; Dr. 
Geil, the able young lawyer from Italy, 
who has left his profession to further 
Christian work among the universities 
of his native land: M. Medard of 
France, who helped us to ses the ke2n- 
ness and earnestness of the French 
Movement: the delegates from Czacho- 
Slovakia, from Greece. from Bu'earia, 
and Seandinavia, ond the one delegate 
from European Russia. Most of us 
were particular!v interested in the Ger- 
man representatives, the scholarly and 
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delightful Professor Heim of Tiibingen, 
and former chancellor Michaelis and 
Mrs. Michaelis. Both Dr. and Mrs. 
Michaelis won all whom they met by 
their simplicity, their earnest Christian 
faith, and their undemonstrative and 
thorough democracy. 

To those of us who came from the Oc- 
cident, the delegates from the Orient 
had ‘unusual charm. There was a 
fairly large group from India, including 
a professor of Physics from Ceylon 
and a Burman. They brought to some 
of us as we had not felt before, the 
spirit of the new India, especially of the 
Christian students of India. Indian 
national aspirations, non-resistance, and 
the spiritual contributions that India 
can make to the rest of the world will 
be more real to us after having asso- 
ciated intimately with such men as Mr. 
A. A. Paul, the general secretary of the 
Student Christian Associations of In- 
dia and Miss Mya Das. There were 
twelve representatives of the Philip- 
pines, headed by Mr. Barza, whom some 
of us have come to know during his visit 
in the United States. It would have re- 
moved much of the distrust of Ameri- 
cans for the Japanese if all of our stu- 
dent bodies could have known the 
twenty-four who were at the Confer- 
ence. There were Dr. Ibuka, long con- 
nected with the Federation; Mr. Saito, 
the general secretary of the National 
Committee of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations of Japan; Mr. Hatan- 
aka, an Oberlin man, now the brilliant 
young pastor of the leading Congrega- 
tional Church in the great student cen- 
ter of Kyoto; Miss Michi Kawai, well- 
known to us in America, and student 
secretaries, teachers and students, all 
of whom one would like to speak of by 
name. From Korea came Mr. Cynn, 
American trained, a tower of strength 
in the complex and tense situation in his 
unhappy land, and the venerable Mr. 


Yi, a scholar of note, whose terse lines 
on the Great Wall some of us will not 
soon forget. 

And how shall one describe those whe 
were our hosts and the bulk of the Con- 
ference, the Chinese? Some of us who 
have lived in China have long loved its 
people, but to our joy we found that af- 
fection and admiration strengthened by 
the days of association. There were 
figures well known to us in student 
work and in diplomatic circles, C. T. 
Wang and David Yui. There were 
others whom we have been happy to 
count our friends from the time that we 
knew them as students in America, Dr. 
T. T. Lew, whose brilliant record at 
Union, Columbia, and Yale, is being fol- 
lowed by an equally brilliant service to 
the Church in China, Dr. Chang Po 
Ling, one of China’s foremost educators, 
and a score or two more. Phi Beta 
Kappa and Sigma Xi badges showed 
their scholarly ranking in our colleges 
and universities, and their faces and 
the record of their lives since their re- 
turn to the land of their birth attest 
their Christian character. Defenders 
of the Chinese and advocates of Chris- 
tian missions needed no further repre- 
fimatory evidence than these repre- 
sentatives of the race and these prod- 
ucts of Christian education and mis- 
sionary effort. 

All of us were proud of the Ameri- 
cans who were present, especially for 
those who, former leaders of our As- 
sociations in America, are now towers 
of strength in the student work in 
China, Korea and Japan. One cannot 
let pass without mention, however, 
America’s greatest contribution to the 
Federation, one without whom the Fed- 
eration might not have come into ex- 
istence, and who has been its chief 
mainstay since its inception, Dr. John 
R. Mott. His was after all the domi- 
nant figure of the Conference. 
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THE FEDERATION GENERAL 
COMMITTEE MEETING : 


HIS is serious and complicated 

business, a meeting of the execu- 

tive group of a world movement 
which assembles only once in two years. 
There were forty-five items on the orig- 
inal agenda of the meeting in Peking, 
March 29-April 2. Only in the New 
Jerusalem, into which all the nations 
shall bring their glory, can one ever ex- 
pect to see such a mingling of the races 


as sat around the rectangular green 
tables. There were thirty-two nations 
listed in the printed “Who’s Who.” 


There were several racial representa- 
tives besides, such as the Negro and 
Indian delegates from the United 
States. Among the high points in the 
discussion were these: 

1. A prolonged consideration of the 
question of how to include student rep- 
resentatives in the Executive Commit- 
tee. Starting with this there was pro- 
longed discussion of related questions of 
the way the different national Move- 
ments were arranging for student con- 
trol and direction of the Movement. The 
American delegates felt not a little 
satisfaction in the realization of the 
development of the National Council as 
an effective expression of democracy 
adapted to American conditions, and 
were sorry to find among delegates 
from certain other countries a preju- 
dice against us at this point which is 
“unclouded by any facts.” It was clear 
that the only way to include students 
in the Executive Committee was for the 
constituent national Movements to in- 
clude more students in their member- 
ship on the General Committee. 

2. The Federation is not to become a 
super-body, lording it over the national 
Movements. Some came with the ex- 
pectation that pronouncements would 
be made which would be taken back as 
authoritative to the different countries. 
There was immediately evident, how- 
ever, the more general conviction that 
the Federation is'a federation, and each 
national Movement must think out its 
own problems and struggle through to 
its particular and distinctive so!utions 
and policies. In several countries 
there is need to do much more thinking 
about the real meaning and purpose of 
this world society. Undoubtedly the 
Federation may become an effective 
Christian Internationale, but the way 


» to that end must be taken step by step. 


This was sharply revealed in the dis- 
cussion on “How to Realize More Fully 
the International Object of the Federa- 
tion.” A subcommittee wrestled with 
this for long hours before submitting a 
report which in the General Committee 
brought to their feet those of diametric- 
ally opposite points of view. A major- 
ity wanted a rather advanced statement 
of the implications of the Love of Christ 
in all international relationships, in- 
cluding war. Others felt we could not 
wisely go so far in stating what these 
implications are. Finally the following 
was adopted without opposition: 

We, representing Christian students from 
all parts of the world, believe in the funda 
mental equality of all the races and na 
tions of mankind and consider it as part of 
our Christian vocation to express this reality 
in all our relationships 


BY DAVID R. PORTER 


We consider it our absolute duty to do all 
in our power to fight the causes leading to 
war, and war itself as a means of settling in 
ternational disputes. 

As a result of our discussion at the Peking 
Conference, we declare frankly that we have 
not succeeded in reaching an agreement as 
to what our individual attitude ought to be 
in the case of war. Some are convinced that 
under no circumstances can they as Chris 
tians engage in war; others, that under cer 
tain circumstances they ought to take their 
share in the struggle. We leave with a deep 
sense of our common determination to follow 
Jesus Christ, and with fresh confidence in the 
unity of our purpose and in the power of 
Christ to show us the way, as we earnestly 
and penitently seek it in the fellowship of 
our Federation. 

We desire that the different National Move 
ments of the Federation should face, fearless 
ly and frankly, in the light of Jesus’ teach 
ings, the whole question of war of those 
social and economic forces which tend to is 
in war 

3. The strong want to help the weak. 
The appeals of Africa, Armenia and 
Russia met with ready response. It 
was decided to restrict relief work in 
Central Europe to the bare continuance 
of self-help schemes. But Russia can- 
not be refused. “It takes a hero,” said 
Miss Klavin, “‘to be a student in Russia.” 
We cannot think of being satisfied with 
“our normal program” in any Ameri- 
can college while such abnormal con- 
ditions exist in Russia. As for the 
American delegates, they would say the 
same for the needs of work among stu- 
dents in mission lands, and they made 
it clear that missionary funds are with 
our Movement a primary obligation. 

4. The findings of the discussion of 
“The Missionary Policy of the Federa- 
tion were so important that they will 
be published later in this magazine. 

5. South America, Hungary and The 
Philippines were admitted as “Corre- 
sponding Movements,” a new and wel- 
come classification. 

6. There was a memorable discussion 
of the attitude of the Christian Student 
Movements to the students of Hindu, 


sue 


Brahmin and Mohammedan religions. 
Never has the Federation profited so 
greatly from the presence of delegates 
from the Far East. It was recognizing 
an inevitable desire therefore, to vote 
the addition of an Oriental secretary to 
the Federation staff. : 

Among other matters considered were 
the relation to the increasing number 
of idealistic, altruistic, and religious 
student societies, the work of the Feder- 
ation secretaries, and the holding of in- 
ternational conferences. The new of- 
ficers elected are Dr. Mott, Chairman; 
Miss Maya Das of India and Mr. Tis- 
sington Tatlow of Great Britain, Vice 
Chairmen; and Dr. H. C. Rutgers of 
Holland, Treasurer. The American 
members of the Executive Committee 
are Miss Leslie Blanchard, and Mr. 
David R. Porter, with Carl R. Rogers 
of the University of Wisconsin and 
Miss Boyd George as alternates. 

More than any of its predecessors, 
this meeting of the General Committee 
was really what the Federation pur- 
ports to be, a_ world _ society. 
The articulate presence of delegates 
from so many different national and ra- 
cial cultures and points of view is mak- 
ing possible a far richer spiritual life 
of the Federation, but the process in- 
volves greater difficulties than some 
have realized. This meeting revealed 
the fact that there must be a far read- 
ier open-mindedness to apprehensions 
and statements of Christian truth, dif- 
ferent maybe from our own. 

We have been glibly speaking of each 
Movement bringing its contribution to 
the common life of the Federation. 
There may have grown up a satisfac- 
tion with our own which has deadened 
any desire to learn humbly from others. 
As one new member of the Committee 
remarked, nothing could be a greater 
peril to the whole Federation than that 
kind of critical attitude of mind which 
is completely satisfied with itself. 
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AN EFFORT TO CREATE RACIAL 
GOOD WILL 


BY WILL W. ALEXANDER 


4 ROM 1860 to 1869 there were in the 
whole United States forty-four Ne- 
groes graduating from colleges. 

From 1900 to 1909 there were 1,613 Ne- 
groes graduating from colleges. 

In 1867, there were 4,000 Negroes in 
America conducting their own business; 
in 1917 the number had grown to 50,- 
000 doing business to the amount of 
$1,200,000,000 a year. In the South in 
1910, 211,087 Negro farmers owned 
their own farms; at the close of the 
Civil War only a very few Negroes 
owned land in this section. From 1900 
to 1910 farm property owned by Ne- 
groes in the southern states increased 
177%. 


‘INCE the Civil War there has been 


2 a steadily widening gulf between 
whites and Negroes in the South. The 
ante-bellum contacts are gone. The 


chief contacts now are between the 
lower elements of the two races, with 
additional contacts between the lower 
economic strata of Negro life from 
which are drawn servants who work in 
the homes of wealthy whites. Between 
the men and women of culture, achieve- 
ment, and intelligent good will in the 
two races there is little contact. The 
moment a Negro passes out of the ser- 
vant class he or she passes beyond the 
knowledge of white neighbors. Conse- 
quently, the great majority of white 
people in the South know little of the 
best Negro homes, business life, and 
the worthy achievements of many of 
their Negro neighbors. Such contacts 
tend to irritate and handicap Negroes 
and keep from intelligent whites the in- 
creasing volume of encouraging facts 
of Negro life and progress. 

The Great War had a marked effect 
on the race situation in the South. It 
gave the Negroes a chance to demon- 
strate their power and value in an hour 
of national crisis. It lifted the Negro 
into a new consciousness of his value as 
a citizen and as a man, and greatly 
heightened his resentment at the many 
handicaps put in his way because of his 


race. During the period of the war Ne- 
groes and Negro communities were 
measured by the standards, physical 


and economic, which were applied to 
other persons and other communities. 
They have reason, as individuals and 
communities, to be proud of the show- 
ing they made under this test. Their 
great desire now is that the same peace- 
time standards shall be applied to them 
that are applied to other communities 
and citizens. 

Southern whites came out of the war 
with feelings varying with the angle 
from which they viewed it. Many who 
saw the Negro in the war from long 
distances and through a fog of rumor 
were apprehensive of the effect on the 
race situation in the South. Others who 
saw the Negro at close range and in 
relation to other racial groups felt that 
he, by his conduct in the war, had fur- 
nished a new challenge to faith and 
brought a new obligation on the part of 
all who love justice and believe in the 
essential worth of all persons. 

( UT of this latter group came the 
southern white men who organized 
the Commission on 


Interracial Coop- 
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eration, which now includes about sev- 
enty-five influential white and colored 
citizens. The organization had its be- 
ginning immediately following the arm- 
istice. The first step was a study which 
was followed by an effort to set up a 
simple plan for bridging the gulf be- 
tween the men of intelligence and good 
will of the two racial groups living in 
the eight hundred southern communities 
having a mixed population. An effort 
was made to bring together in each 
community a small number of trusted 
and representative white and colored 
citizens who would sit down together 
and discuss frankly and freely matters 
of common interest in the community, 
and, if points of agreement could be 
reached, undertake to work together for 
those things in the community which 
would make for racial justice and good 
will. Conference and cooperation be- 
tween white and colored neighbors 
seemed to the Commission possible and 
very desirable. 

In almost every one of the eight hun- 
dred communities visited, white and col- 
ored men were found (later the women 
have shown even a finer spirit) who 
agreed that the plan was reasonable 
and needed, and that they were ready to 
undertake it. Of course, it is not work- 
ing fully in all the eight hundred coun- 
ties. Some have insufficient community 
leadership; a few are afraid; in some 
the wrong “leaders” were secured. 
About forty per cent of the eight hun- 
dred groups are conferring and work- 
ing together for the good of their com- 
munities. 

The work of the Commission 
demonstrated : 


has 


1. Intelligence and good will are 
stronger than prejudice and ignorance. 
A small number of men of good will can 
by persistence carry a community with 
them. 

2. Understanding is the basis of good 
will. Facts are very difficult to keep 
straight when they cross racial lines. 
Racial hatred, suspicion, and ill will are 
begotten of ignorance. They can be 
overcome by the facts, kept straight by 
frank and honest discussion. 

3. Racial good will is personal. It 
results when persons of the different 
races have a kindly and helpful attitude 
one to another. Such personal relations 
are the only centers around which the 
larger thing known as racial good wi!! 
can be built. What is needed in Amer- 
ica and in the world is a larger number 
of friendships between individuals of 
the different races. 

4. Racial good will and understand- 
ing—like friendship—are by-products. 
Men appreciate one another as they dis- 
cover one another in mutual effort. As 
white and Negro citizens discover their 
common interests in the community, 
they are in the way to common tasks 
the doing of which will leave good wi'!l 
as a by-product. 

5. The home and the local community 
are the smallest corporate units in the 
Kingdom of God. The Kingdom of.God 
will come in relation to race to the ex- 
tent that in community by community 
the spirit of racial justice and good will 
is made to prevail. 

6. The humblest citizen has something 
to contribute to the community life. 
Successful communities can not be built 
by the efforts of a few persons, how- 
ever powerful and unselfish, working 
for the others. Happy and successful 
community life is built through the ef- 
forts of all working together. The Com 
mission on Interracial Cooperation has 
attempted to substitute fraternalism 
for paternalism. 


NATIONAL STUDENT ASSEMBLY 
OF THE Y. W. C. A. 


BY EMILY ELIZABETH GORDON 


HOSE students who had the privi- 

= lege of being delegates to the 
first recognized Student Assem- 

bly, which met during the Seventh Na- 
tional Convention of the Y. W. C. A. 
held April 20-27 at Hot Springs, Ar- 
kansas, felt that it marked a distinct 
step forward in the student work of 
this country. The meetings were 
planned for by students in an executive 
committee, and in commissions which 
prepared reports on the problems of 
finance and administration of the mem- 
bership basis. The actions taken on 
the recommendation and other matters 
brought before the Assembly by its 
committees were recognized by Article 
IV of the By-Laws of the Convention 
which reads: “The business of the 
Student Associations shall be _ con- 
ducted in the Student Assembly with 
the understanding that a report will 
be made to the Convention of all mat- 
ters requiring action of the Conven- 
tion.”” In the two years during which 
they had worked, the students had 
convinced the entire Y. W. C. A. that 
they were capable of legislating on the 
policies of student work. The change 
from work done among students to an 


effort by students to make the princi- 
ples of Christ effective in a large way 
among the colleges of this country has 
been achieved with so little sign of a 
struggle and in such a natural manner 
that its significance is apt to be lost. 

It means, in the first place, that 
students are beginning to think in na- 
tional terms. Instead of being preoc- 
cupied with the problems of local As- 
sociations and allowing the national 
work to be carried on by a few trained 
secretaries and interested alumnae, 
they are waking up to the possibilities 
of the wider usefulness of a national 
organization standing for a real fellow- 
ship of students who are banded to- 
gether in a common cause. In the 
second place, they desire to direct this 
movement themselves. Although the 
difficulties in the way of working out a 
practical means for accomplishing rep- 
resentation are only too apparent, they 
are convinced that a way can be found 
for making their will felt. 

Throughout there was a feeling of 
unity with the women of the country. 
On Monday afternoon when, under the 
leadership of Mrs. Willie Mae Murray, 
an industrial girl of Spartanburg, 
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North Carolina, the students and in- 
dustrial girls took entire charge of the 
convention session, the power of the 
bond of working together for the-wom- 
en and girls of the country was felt 
to bridge gulfs which had previously 
seemed impassable. Again when the 
student publication was discussed in 
the Assembly, very substantial testi- 
mony to the unity of the entire organi- 
zation was given. Thus in all their 
deliberations, they showed a spirit of 
loyalty to the organization and devo- 
tion to its purpose which fully justified 
the faith shown in them. The report 
of the commission which studied the 
membership basis and the _ recom- 
mendations passed by the Assembly on 
this subject were along the line of in- 
creasing the significance of member- 
ship in the Association, and creating 
in both those using the personal basis, 
and those operating on the church 
membership basis a fellowship of stu- 
dents truly devoted to the purpose of 
making the “Will of Christ effective 
in human society,” and extending “the 
Kingdom of God _ throughout the 
world.” 

For such a newly organized body, an 
astonishing amount of business was 
transacted, and most of it was of an 
important nature. The creation of a 
National Student Department was a 
formidable task and experience will 
have to prove how successfully it was 
dealt with. A plan providing for a 
representative responsible for national 
work in each college was adopted. 
Through summer conferences these 
U. R.’s (Undergraduate Represen- 
tative) select a group to form the Na- 
tional Student Department with an ex- 
ecutive committee composed of mem- 
bers recommended (by the students) to 
the National Board for appointment. 
This department is responsible for car- 
rying out the wishes of the Student 
Assembly in the interim between meet- 
ings just as the National Board acts 
for the convention. 

The lines along which work for the 
coming two years is to be carried out 
were laid down in the various actions 
of the Assembly. In finance, the ulti- 
mate goal is complete support of the 
national Student Movement. 

In considering relations with other 
organizations it was recommended that 
the members of the North American 
Student Council serve as members of 
the National Student Council of Chris- 
tian Associations. This will make our 
work and that of the Y. M. C. A. more 
easily coordinated and insure closer 
cooperation. The appointment of dele- 
gates to the Pekin Conference of the 
Federation was endorsed and an ar- 
rangement made by which members of 
our Associations traveling abroad may 
be accredited representatives of the 
student Y. W. C. A 

The feeling among the delegates was 
strong that an effort should be made to 
continue the Friendship Fund next 
year. 

All these actions of the Assembly are 
interesting; but their chief claim to 
attention is in their showing the spirit 
of the students, which was a blend of 
youthful enthusiasm restrained by a 
sense of responsibility, high idealism 
tempered by a facing of concrete facts 
—and through all devotion to the pur- 
pose held in common with the women 
of the country of making “the organiz- 
ation as a whole an effective agency in 
the bringing in of the Kingdom of God 
among young women.” 


ATTITUDE OF STUDENT 
EMPLOYEES 


BY B. M. CHERRINGTON 


IRST of all keep your self-respect. 

If your job isn’t producing some- 

thing for the common good, quit it. 
Better to put an honest man with an 
honest motive on the work end of a 
shovel or a pick. Give a clean, square 
day’s work even though the pay isn’t 
square. Character is at stake here. 

Second, enter your work in a teach- 
able, open-minded spirit. Wash out of 
your mind preconceived notions and 
prejudices. Have you a labor bias or 
an employer bias? Get rid of it. Other- 
wise you will see this summer just 
what you want and expect to see and 
no more. Like the old lady of limited 
faith who, after praying that the moun- 
tain might be removed, arose, looked 
out the window and said, “Just as I 
expected—still there,” you will look 
back at the end of the summer and de- 
clare, “Just as I expected.” 

Third, be thorough in your study and 
observation. Try to look honestly into 
all phases of industrial situations. In 
the Indian fable the blind men having 
felt a live specimen with their hands 
described an elephant respectively as 
like a rope, like a tree, like a house, 
and like a leaf. They were all partly 
right but none had covered the entire 
field. In the Denver Tramway strike 
of the summer of 1920, students in the 
industrial group found their sympath- 
ies with the men. The wages demand- 
ed were not more than a decent stand- 
ard required. The first impulse was 
to blame the company. Subsequent in- 
vestigation, however, revealed the city 
administration making political capital 
out of a six-cent fare, with which it 
was utterly impossible for the company 
to pay the wages demanded. Thorough 
and fair minded study finally placed 
the blame where it rightly belonged, 
namely, with the public for allowing 
politicians to use as a political football 
so necessary a public utility as the 
tramway. The point is—be sure you 
have got all the evidence. 

Fourth, believe in men. Most men 
want to do right. Take up your work 
in that faith. Forget you are a college 
man. Try to lose consciousness of any 
differences between yourself and your 
fellow workers. For the time being 
become one with them. Learn to see 
life sympathetically from their point of 
view by actually living their experi- 
ences. It will help if you cut yourself 
off entirely from home support. Should 
you lose your job and be forced to walk 
the streets penniless and jobless, it will 
be to your lasting advantage. 

Fifth, assume the scientific attitude 
of mind. Search for causes. You will 
find wrong practices and attitudes both 
on the side of labor and the employer. 
These are effects. Don’t stop here— 
search back for the underlying causes. 
A perfect illustration of the unscientific 
attitude was evidenced by a group of 
students from a Pacific Coast Univers- 
ity working in the ship-yards during 
the war. There they encountered the 
I. W. W. type, who, seemingly without 
a spark of patriotism, seized every op- 
portunity to loaf and practice sabotage. 
Naturally the students were filled with 
disgust and came back to college de- 


nouncing in bitter terms all radical 
labor. As though that would accomp- 
lish anything save to deepen class 
hatred ! 

In contrast to their unscientific at- 
titude, witness the example of a young 
professor, Carl Parker, from the same 
college. Parker let his beard grow and 
went out to work, camp, and bum with 
the migratory workers of the Pacific 
Coast. He won the confidence of many 
an I. W. W. and got his life story. In 
time he had gathered enough data to 
speak with authority upon the contrib- 
utory causes of the I. W. W. and to set 
forth his classical statement that “the 
I. W. W. can be profitably viewed only 
as a psychological by-product of the 
neglected childhood of industrial Amer- 
ica.” “Dry up the sources,” said Park- 
er, “and the Il. W. W. will disappear.” 

Let others storm over effects. Your 
search this summer shall be for the 
sources from which spring any social 
phenomenon that threatens the well-be- 
ing of the human family. 

Sixth, to carry out the scientific pur- 
pose you must be possessed of an in- 
ordinate curiosity. It was Carl Park- 
er’s insatiable curiosity that enabled 
him to accumulate so many valuable 
life histories. Be controlled by a de- 
sire to know and understand folks. 

Seventh, study industry in the light 
of Christian principles. Sherwood -Eddy 
has enumerated seven social principles 
which flow out of Christ’s Gospel: 

The sacredness of personality. 

. Service. 

. Liberty. 

. Justice. 

. Accountability. 

6. Brotherhood. 

. Love. 

Apply these principles as touchstones 
to every aspect of life you meet this 
summer. Where and to what extent 
are these ideals dominant—where de- 
nied? What changes are necessary to 
bring all of industry and all individuals 
engaged in it completely in harmony 
with these principles? 

Social prophets are declaring the 
only hope of solving the industrial prob- 
lem to be in a thorough going applica- 
tion of Jesus’s teachings. Why accept 
this dictum on blind faith? Rather re- 
gard it as a challenge—discover for 
yourself whether the processes of mod- 
ern industry can be completely Chris- 
tianized and still function. 


SO CON 
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ATE reports are to the effect that 

4 Industrial Service Groups are 
planned for men in the cities of Port- 
land, Oregon; Wichita, Kansas; Cleve- 
land and Columbus, Ohio; Omaha, Ne- 
braska and Denver, Colorado. Two 
groups for women will be held in At- 
lanta and Cleveland. The New York 
Summer Service Group will also be held 
as in recent years. Men from the East- 
ern colleges will note a decidedly west- 
ern emphasis in this list of cities. For 
their benefit it is a pleasure to announce 
that there are still some vacancies in 
these groups and they are most cordi- 
ally invited to travel westward and 
join one of them. 
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EDITORIALS 


Mountains and Valleys 


4 le only unpleasant thing about 
Student Summer Conferences is 
the leaving of them. Great visions of 
possibilities and even of probabilities 
are a daily diet. But the delegation 


that would make its conference ex- 
perience mean the most should take 
into careful account the months in- 


tervening between the conference and 
the opening of colleges in the fall. 

We must climb ladders to see over 
the wall enclosing our own back yard. 
We must climb mountains to see be- 
yond the limits of our own county. We 
must climb spiritual mountains to see 
out over the high fences of our own 
sins, our own failures, and our own 
college evils. But this does not mean 
that the valleys from which we climb 
are worthless. There lies the real fer- 
tility. The foundation of all that we 
would build when we see our brightest 
vision’ is found there. We climb 
mountains not to get away from val- 
leys but to come back into them with 
greater visions of their possibilities. 

The value of the ten days spent in 
Student Conferences is indisputable if 
one is speaking of present values. Only 
rare cases exist where men go through 
those ten days without being lifted 
out of themselves. The ultimate value 
of these days of conference depends 


more upon the individual delegates. 
It is of this ultimate value that this 
editorial would like to speak to all 


those who will read. 

There are many values to individu- 
als that cannot be tabulated or stand- 
ardized, but there are three plans that 
experience has shown contribute to a 
continuation of a delegation’s confer- 
ence experience into the work of the 
next college year. 

1. The majority of practically every 
delegation will through personal ex- 
perience taste of the great power con- 


tained in a vital observance of the 
Morning Watch and personal Bible 
study. If the delegation as a whole 


can firmly resolve that every member 
of it will continue this conference cus- 
tom daily until they gather again on 
their own college campus in the fall, 
one of the strongest bonds for main- 
taining their esprit de corps will have 
been formed. Not only is there much 
to be gained to each man individually 
by the observance of this daily custom, 
but there is an added strength in the 
knowledge that others who face with 
him the same tremendous campus tasks 
are seeking their strength for these 
tasks at the only true Source of 
Power. 

2. Many delegations have found it 
valuable in maintaining their enthus- 
iasm and joyous memory of confer- 
ence days to agree, before leaving the 
conferences, upon some method of 
Round Robin letter. One method that 
has been found practicable is to have 
a letter from every member of the del- 
egation due to some centrally located 
member of that delegation on a speci- 
fied date. Upon receipt of these let- 
ters the central delegate shall start 
them all on their journey to the various 
members of the delegation with a 
schedule enclosed so that each member 
may write opposite his name the date 
he received and the date he forwarded 
these letters. Snapshots disclosing 
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summer experiences add to the interest 
of these letters. 

3. Live delegations will not fail to 
take advantage of the special training 
features of the conferences. A chair- 
man who is really interested in his work 
should be asked to write personal let- 
ters to the members of his committee, 
telling them not only of his personal 
experiences at the conference, but of 
what he learned concerning their com- 
mon task in the Association program. 
Nothing else can so help to crystallize 
his own thought on these matters, or so 
conclusively prove to his committee- 
men the value of attendance upon 
these conferences for adequate train- 
ing to accomplish their task. Should 
there be members of the delegation 
who are not chairmen of committees, 
they should be assigned to committees 
while there and should be asked to help 
with this specific work. 

All of these plans and many more 
have grown up out of the experience of 
past delegations. They should only be 
suggested. One meeting of the dele- 
gation toward the close of the con- 
ference should be devoted to a thor- 
oughgoing discussion of how best to 
perpetuate its common conference ex- 
periences. Many original plans will be 
better than those suggested. Peter, 
James, and John said, “It is good for 
us to be here,” but they failed to reg- 
ister power at their first opportunity 
after that most wonderful mountain- 
top experience of Christian history. 
We should profit by their lesson and 
Christ’s admonition to rely, not on 
visions, but on prayer if we would be 
useful to Christ on our campuses. 

E. B. Shultz. 


Early Planning 


Ww. are told on good authority that 

in order to be a success, one should 
choose one’s grandparents with very 
great care. While most of us probably 
have not been able to give sufficient 
attention to this matter, we all can give 
real thought to making plans for the 
work of next college year. This is ab- 
solutely essential if any measure of 
success is to be achieved. 

Each committee should have repeated 
meetings where the work of the past 
season is carefully considered and 
where that of the coming year is very 
definitely outlined. Wherever possible 
specific objectives should be set. Some 
of these will be quantitative—the num- 
ber to be enrolled in different lines of 
study and activities. Always they must 
also be qualitative. It is possible and 
highly desirable that everything we do 
in the coming term shall register a 
decided advance on anything ever ac- 
complished in our institutions before. 

The cabinet that leaves college for 
the summer vacation without having 
responsibility squarely located on com- 
mittees and individuals may already be 
listed as “missing,” if not as a casualty. 

The summer conference delegations 
can largely help secure new light on 
the autumn service and new inspiration 
to go forward into it. Then just be- 
fore the term opens, a day or two spent 
by the cabinet and committee workers, 
or the Friendship Council where there 
is one, will enable every worker to take 
his place and go forward resolutely and 
steadily to a year of decided advance. 

Make early plans! 


A Student's Note Book 


Twenty representatives of Student 
Associations are being selected by the 
National Council and the Association of 
Student Secretaries to attend a meeting 
of the general Y. M. C. A. at Niagara 
Falls in early July. This conference 
will consider, in anticipation of the 
International Convention in November, 
certain constitutional changes. 

a * + 


After serving two years as general 
secretary of the University of Kansas 
Association, Warren Blodgett has re- 
signed in order to pursue graduate 
studies in Columbia and Union in prep- 
aration for life service in the student 
secretaryship. Mr. Blodgett is fol- 
lowing the precedent set by several 
secretaries who, after a few years of 
practical experience in the secretary- 
ship, discovered the importance of 
thorough graduate training. 

* * * 

Mr. J. Edward Todd who has been 
Secretary at the University of Vermont 
recently sailed to take up his new work 
as Treasurer at Roberts College, Con- 


stantinople. He will be succeeded at 
Vermont by Harry Bone, who is at 
present Chairman of the National 
Student Council. 
* *” x 

The July number of the Student 
Worid will contain a full report of 
the Federation Conference. Those 


who do not regularly see this quarterly 
organ of the Federation should send 
at once fifty cents (a year’s subscrip- 
tion) to the nearest field secretary or 


the Federation office at 347 Madison 
Avenue, New York. 
* * * 


The Association at Syracuse takes 
thirty yearly subscriptions to STUDENT 
EDITION OF ASSOCIATION MEN. These 
copies are placed in the hands of local 
ministers, fraternity houses, barber 
shops, etc. To be sure, it is difficult 
to keep them long on the reading 
tables, for the men insist upon taking 
them to their rooms and poring over 
them at their leisure. The fact that 
they are wanted and are read is, how- 
ever, significant. What a chance to 
spread the whole message of the Asso- 

* ok * 


Fred K. Hoehler, who for many 
years has been associated in our minds 
with the University of Cincinnati, now 
writes from The Berry School, Georgia. 

* - * 

Mr. Thomas St. Clair Evans, who for 
over twenty years has been a local 
student secretary at Princeton, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, has just recently 
accepted the position of American Di- 
rector of the International Association 
of Daily Vacation Bible Schools with 
Headquarters at 90 Bible House, New 
York. 

Mr. Evans has just sent out an an- 
nouncement of the opportunities of- 
fered to the students of the universities 
and colleges to enter this interesting 
and useful service during the vacation 
months. Hereafter students entering 
this field will be expected to take the 
weekly training courses offered in most 
of the cities of the country or at least 
the intensive training institutes held 
just before the opening of the schools 
about the first of July. Information 
concerning this work may be had by 
writing to Mr. Evans at the office ad- 
dress given above. 
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THE SUMMER BOOK SHELF 


IN FOUR SECTIONS 


Christian Apologetics 


A*® amused, or amazed, reception 
quite possibly awaits the sugges- 
tion of one who has the.hardihood to 
recommend to students books on Chris- 
tian apologetics for summer reading. 
The tradition, however, that summer 
reading needs always to be light read- 
ing is as baseless a fable as convention- 
al opinion ever invented. And the col- 
lege man, who is supposed to enjoy a 
rather exceptional delight in defying 
traditions (off the campus), can well 
afford to astonish his friends in vaca- 
tion time by reading up on something 
as solemn and serious as even the evi- 
dences of Christianity. 

Chosen by that test, the first book I 
name may be shocking to many—cer- 
tainly it is a paradox to put it among 


books calculated to confirm a man in 
the gospel view of Christ Jesus. But 
it worked that way for me—I am 


speaking of Renan’s “Life of Jesus.” 
Renan wrote the book, of course, for 
quite another purpose—to show that 
Jesus of Nazareth was not the divinely 
commissioned Saviour of mankind as 
his disciples believed him to be. But 
Renan felt the wonder of the Saviour’s 
character and he was too honest to dis- 
parage it. He gave himself the task of 
explaining how Jesus came to be such 
a miracle of character as he was and 
such a fountain of moral power for hu- 
manity, if he was not the Son of God. 
I read it all and said to myself: “The 
explanation is impossible. The only 
simple and straight way of accounting 
for what Renan confesses is true of 
Jesus is simply to believe that he was 
all he claimed to be and all that the 
apostles preached him for.” And that 
is what I have believed ever since. 

Nevertheless to illuminate that faith 
in affirmative ways one needs some- 
thing directly positive for Christ. And 
that I have found in richer measure 
than anywhere else in those two won- 
derful books by Professor T. B. Glover, 
the brilliant Cambridge professor: 
“The Jesus of History” and “Jesus in 
the Experience of Men.” Undoubtedly 
the deepest and, the highest and the 
broadest and bulkiest question that can 
be asked in the realm of religion is just 
this: “What think ye of Christ?” And 
these two books do have real and stal- 
wart thinking about Christ—thinking 
from the standpoint of the keenest and 
freest intellectual culture of our time. 
And what a mighty Christ they show— 
a Jesus marvelous in His own age and 
commanding the soul of humanity in 
all the centuries since. What pride to 
follow such a Hero! 

There’s another book that is not much 
known and certainly has not even a 
faint gleam of the scholarship of Glov- 
er’s books, but it is mightily real and 
magnetically enthusiastic. And it’s 
red-blooded too—winningly manful. I 


mean Bruce Barton’s “Young Man’s 
Jesus.” If Glover is too scholarly, try 
Barton. . 


_ Questions about prayer and fa'‘th are 
in every student’s mind of course—on 
these subjects there is nothing else so 
actual and so satisfying as Harry 
Fosdick’s “Meaning of Prayer” and 
“Meaning of Faith.” And his “Mean- 
ing of Service” is a noble linking up of 


“faith and works” in their right Bible 
relation. 

The ultimate evidence of Christianity 
is, however, the Christian life lived in 
everyday human surroundings by men 
whose discipleship of Jesus Christ is 
unaffected and all-comprehending. That 
kind of thing is best read of course in 
“living epistles’—the truest men that 
one knows among his own acquaint- 
ances. But one ought also to broaden 
that observation with good Christian 
biography. The autobiography of Dr. 
Wilfred T. Grenfell of the Labrador is 
one of the greatest treasures in print 
for that use. And Allen’s “Life of 
Phillips Brooks” is another great mod- 
ern certificate of the reality of a kind 
of religion that any thorough-going 
man should be ambitious to live. 

NOLAN RICE BEST. 


Christian Internationalism 


TO intelligent student can afford to 
4% be ignorant of the aspirations and 
accomplishments of what is one of the 
most significant movements in our 
modern world—the world enterprise 
carried on by 25,000 missionaries. The 
word Christendom no longer applies 
merely to Europe and America. We 
must include in this concept the rising 
churches on every mission field. The 
story of their contributions, their 
handicaps, and their problems is one of 
ever increasing interest. The books 
mentioned below will help to feed our 
interest in a Christian social order the 
world around. 

“Peking: A Social Survey.” By Sid- 
ney D. Gamble, assisted by John Stew- 
art Burgess. This volume is the first 
of its kind, being a careful survey and 
balanced description of the social life 
of a great Chinese city. It is signifi- 
cant as indicating the revolution that 
is taking place in the fabric of Chinese 
society, the aspiration of younger mis- 
sionaries to permeate the entire life of 
a nation with the spirit of Christ, and 
hence a foreshadowing of what the 
missionary enterprise may become. 

“A Japanese Gentlemen in Prison: 
The Story of Tokichi Ishii,’’ translated 
by Caroline Macdonald. Dr. John Kel- 
man calls this “one of the world’s 
great stories.” This autobiography 
gives a fascinating insight into the psy- 
chology of a great people; shows what 
an international friend can do, and 
gives a remarkable testimony to the 
living power of the New Testament 
story. 

‘An Introduction to Missionary Serv- 
ice,’ edited by G. A. Gollock and E. G. 
K. Hewat. While primarily intended 
for candidates and outgoing missionar- 
ies, this volume will give to the reader 
who has no thought of going abroad an 
excellent survey of the principles and 
theory of missions. Throughout the 
whole treatment one feels the grasp, 
sympathy, and spiritual earnestness of 
the writers. 

“Report of the Foreign Missions Con- 
ference for North America for 1922.” 
Every forward looking Christian stu- 
dent should know about the work 
of this Conference, made up of official 
representatives of the missionary so- 
cieties of the United States and Can- 
ada. The general topic for the discus- 


sions reported in this volume is ‘‘The 
National Consciousness of the Peoples 
in Mission Lands and its Effect on the 
Church Today.” 

“West and East: The Expansion of 
Christendom and the Naturalization of 
Christianity in the Orient in the Nine- 
teenth Century,” by Edward Caldwell 
Moore, D. D. This comprehensive vol- 
ume, by the President of the American 
Board, is intended to embrace the 
whole relation of the East and the 
West, historically, and religiously. It 
is exceedingly stimulating in its sweep 
and grasp, and ought to hold the at- 
tention of any student interested in 
the expansion of a Christian society. 

D. J. FLEMING. 


General 


SMALL boy, when asked why he 
4.4 stopp ‘d coming to the public libra- 
ry for books during the summer, said 
that he gave up reading because it 
made the vacation pass too quickly. He 
had discovered that time does not hang 
heavily on hands that hold a fascinat- 
ing book. But the pleasure is not all: 
the habit of wise reading may lead one 
into the goodly company of cultivated 
men. Varsity clothes and fraternity 
pins and college degrees are not marks 
of higher education. An educated man 
is one who knows a good book when he 
sees it, and has sense enough to read 
it and to think about it. It is think- 
ing that makes the book his own. Pre- 
digested mental food is weak in brain 
calories. Even a cow chews its cud. 
Some books, to be sure, are only to be 
tasted; others are to be swallowed; but 
there are a few, as Lord Bacon said, 
which are to be chewed and digested. 
Among these few, four might be sug- 
gested for this summer’s reading. 

It is well to read at least one old 
book for every three new ones. Per- 
haps we can do not better than to begin 
with Emerson’s “Essays,” for Emerson 
is the most thought-provoking and, on 
the whole, the greatest of American 
writers. Any man who reads his essav 
on “Self-Reliance,” and makes the most 
of it, needs little further advice on the 
subject of reading. He will be more 
likely the rest of his life to follow the 
light that flashes across the mind from 
within. He will be inclined to choose 
for himself; and to choose more wisely 
than others are likely to choose for him. 

Among the most stimulating books 
of recent years is James Harvey Rob- 
inson’s “The Mind in the Making.” 
H. G. Wells lists the book and the 
author among his great discoveries in 
America—alone worth the trip from 
England. And Wells speaks from a 
wide and penetrating knowledge of the 
world’s literature. 

Most of us, however, need something 
lighter now and then; something that 
tells us a good deal that is well worth 
knowing and thinking about, but with 
a charm and simplicity that makes it 
easy to read. That is exactly what 
Hendrik Van Loon has given us in his 
new “Story of Mankind.” 

The more we read, the more we are 
inclined to turn from fiction to life. The 
make-believe of the novel seems less ex- 
traordinary than the realities of the 
biography. That is why few, if any, of 
our latest novels have been read by as 
many thoughtful people as Edward 
Bok’s “Autobiography.” Many ambi 
tious young men of our day have found 
this book as practical and inspiring as 
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Franklin’s “Autobiography.” To thi 
superlative praise might be added the 
judgment of the experts who awarded it 
the Pulitzer prize which was offered 
for the best American biography pub 
lished in 1920, teaching patriotic and 
unselfish services to the people, illus- 
trated by an eminent example. 
Philosophy, science, history and bi 
ography—here are four great fields of 
literature and a worthy book in each 
field. Yet altogether they do not make 
up too heavy a program to deserve a 
place in the summer’s reading. 
WILLIAM TRUFANT FOSTER. 


Industry 


on industrial problems 


C¥. books 

there 1s no end. This is as it 
should be. Many of the most baffling 
problems of this generation are found 
in the realm of industry. The seri 
ousness of the present situation de- 
mands the spirit of open-minded exam 


ination of the facts in the case and a 
sympathetic consideration of various 
experiments which are suggested as 


partial solutions of industrial problems 


The following books will greatly in 
crease the value of any summer-li 
brary: 

“Christianity and Economic Prob- 


prepared for the Educational 
Committee of the Federal Council of 
Churches. Just off the press. Eleven 
chapters packed with facts, principles 


lems,” 


and programs. An analysis of such 
economic problems as poverty, great 
fortunes, luxury, effects of machine 
industry upon human beings, inade 
quate production, the control of in 
dustry and industrial relations Pro 
posed solutions are discussed in the 
light of the teaching of Jesus. 

“The Church and Industrial Re-con- 
truction,” by the Committtee on the 
War and the Religious Outlook. Paper 


covers. An exceedingly valuable treat 
ment of the Christian ideal for society; 
a penetrating analysis of the unchris- 
tian aspects of the present industria! 
order; with a consideration of the func 
tion of the Church in modern indus 
try, and an outline of practicable steps 
toward a more Christian industrial 
order 

“The Acquisitive Society,” by R. H 
Tawney. This is a book which no stu 
dent can afford to neglect. An illum- 
inating discussion of rights and func 
tions, privileges and duties, possession 
and creation, the condition of efficien 
cy, industry as a profession, etc. A 
notable contribution to clear thinking 
on industrial questions. 

“The Reconstruction of Religion,” by 
Prof. Chas. A. Ellwood. Just off the 
press. A comprehensive discussion of 
the place of Christianity in modern 
life. Written from a sociological point 
of view. Stimulating chapters on: 
Our Semi-Pagan Civilization, The Es- 
sentials of a Social Religion, Religion 
and Economie Life, The Opportunity 
of the Church, etc. A book to own 
and ponder over. 

“The Coming of Coal,” by Robert W. 


Bruere Just off the press This is 
probably the first book of its kind 
ever written The meaning of coal in 
modern civilization is pictured with 


great vividness. Especial emphasis is 
placed upon the contribution of coal 
to human and spiritual values. It is as 


interesting as fiction and as stimulating 
as a good sermon 


KIRBY PAGR. 


NEWS AND VIEWS 


All students who are considering the 
Association secretaryship as a life work 
will be deeply inter- 


Professional and ested in the oppor- 
Graduatu Study tunity for  profes- 
sional training of- 


fered by the arrangement recently an- 
nounced by the Chicago Association Col- 
lege whereby its professional courses 
may be co-ordinated with graduate 
study in Northwestern University or 
the University of Chicago. Study in 
the strong graduate departments of 
these universities will lead to a M.A. 
degree, and in the meantime this work 
together with a prescribed amount in 
Association College will earn a_ bach- 
elor’s degree in Association Science. 
The importance of professional irain- 
ing for Association service is now well 
recognized and the above plan will ap- 
peal strongly to students who wish 
graduate study in such fields as reli 
ious education, psychology, and soo! 
ogy as well as training in Assoc ation 
principles and administration. 


"THE staff of the International Com- 

mittee, the Editorial Committxe aid 
the National Council 
are conducting a still 
hunt for ideas about 
this magazine Any 
one who sees how 
improve it and how to put it into the 
hands (and minds!) of a larger number 
of officers and members, is urged to 
communicate at once with any one of 
the receptive parties above named. It 
has been decided to hold in July or Sep- 
tember a conference concerning this 
matter. We are endeavoring to es- 
tablish a journal which will meet the 


A sstill 
Hunt 


to 


needs and desires of the officers and 
members of the Associations in the 
United States. The most vocal part 


of this constituency has been at least 
as satisfied as on any previous year, 
but there are undoubtedly ways of 
utilizing the magazine far more to 
strengthen the “consciousness of move- 
ment.”’ 


In our colleges as throughout our na- 
tional life we suffer from a mania 


or 

is it a disease—for figures, for “tan- 
gible” results. And 

“Tangible” because  spiritua! 
Results enterprises do not 
readily lend them- 

selves to tabulation 

it is easy for the cabinet member or 


committeeman to feel that there is noth- 
ing to show for his efforts. And about 
this time of year he may decide to ease 
up on the Christian activities and ge’ 
his full share of the “Joys of colleze 
life.” Let all such men exercise theii 
spiritual imagination regularly, an4 
strengthen their faith by considering 
the outreach of the Christian Stu- 
dent Movement Our own faith has 
been rekindled by a “news letter” from 
Iowa State. Quoting a newspaper re- 
port from a town in that state, it says: 
“It is impossible to measure the good a 
group of college men like the Ames gos- 
pel team can do in a few days in a 
community, mingling with our boys and 
challenging them to live strong Chris- 


tian lives and to affiliate with the 
churches.” The newsletter goes on to 
ask, “Who can comprehend ibe out- 


reach of our work? How many homes, 
churches, communities and nations are 





concerned, interested, influenced when 
the 73 discussion groups meet each 
week? When 70 men are trained and 
sent out on gospel team trips? When 
150 men are used in active promotion 
of Association work? When from 40 to 
60 foreign students are touched and 
served by these efforts?” Such ques 
tions cannot be answered by statistics. 
Nevertheless, is it not true that the se- 
cret of the joy in service is, in part at 
least, in the confidence that it is His 
pleasure that every loyal effort, every 
“cup of water” shall become a never- 

ending spiritual force? 
Every Association in Illinois was 
asked to fill out a report covering the 
fundamental depart- 


Grading the ments of student As- 
Association sociation work, its 
delegates to bring 
this report to the 
Officers Training Conference. The 


main purpose was to classify the Asso- 
ciations of the state according to three 
standards: the first, or “‘registered’’ 
Association would qualify by certain 
minimum activities and results; the 
second or “standard” Association had 
to show a much larger work and more 
varied program; the third or ‘‘advan- 
ced” requirements were still greater. 
There is always gain in fixing the 
status or type of an Association by 
such a process of examination and 
comparison. It also furnishes incen- 
tive to measure up to the requirements. 
It would seem that such a process 
would be very enlightening to every 
new president and officer. Whether 
or not it is used as in Illinois, to 
classify the Associations of a state, it 
is a good suggestion to keep in mind 
as a means of giving the new Presi- 
dent a concrete conception of his job 
and a chart by which he can steer 
during the training conference. 


A new situation is faced in different 


parts of the country by the rapid 

growth of the Junior 
Enter: College. Already in 
The Junior California the Junior 
College College is established 


as a part of the edu- 
This type of institu- 
tion furnishes an attractive field for 
student work and one in which the 
methods successfully used in the past 
in the small college are entirely adapt- 
able. It would seem desirable that 
state and field secretaries of our Move- 
ment keep closely in touch with this 
development. 


Who's Who In This Issue 


WILL W. ALEXANDER is secretary of the 


cational system. 


Commission on Interracial Coopera- 
tion. 

Cart R. RoGers is a student at the 
University of Wisconsin. 

NoLaNn Rice Best is the editor of The 


Continent. 

EMILY ELIZABETH GORDON is president 
of the Wellesley Christian Associa- 
tion, and member of the National 
Student Department of the Y.W.C.A. 
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edited by the following Committee of 

the Student Department: A. J. Elliott, 
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THE EARLY FALL PRACTICE 


| a two years the Fall Retreat has 

been a feature of our work at Min- 
nesota which we would most reluctant- 
ly give up. These are some of the rea- 
sons: It provides the best occasion for 
reviewing and quickening the plans 
for the year adopted following the 
election in April; it stimulates a fel- 
lowship in Christian activities quite as 
important as the “Pep Fest” in 
arousing enthusiasm for the support 
of the team; it produces a genuine re- 
spect for the Association as a majo 
campus activity; it promotes a better 
understanding and appreciation of the 
foreign student. 


is 


At Minnesota we have not limited 
the Fall Recreat to cabinet members, 
but have encouraged attendance by 


Christian leaders of other important 
student activities such as athletics and 
journalism, and a few outstanding 
Freshmen whom we have come to know 
through the Hi-Y clubs. Last fall 
sixty-two students attended the con- 
ference. 

This plan necessarily makes the pro- 


gram a little broader than that of a 
strictly cabinet conference. Our gen- 
eral theme is something like this: ‘“‘How 


shall I put my Christianity to work on 
the campus this year?” This gives the 
man whose primary voluntary activity 
is athletics, journalism, or fraternity 
life, a basis for participation as well as 
the Association President. We agree 
with David Porter’s definition that “the 
Association is not an elective activity 
but a pervasive movement” and we try 
to stimulate these Christian leaders of 
campus life to see that the promotion 
of a “positive moral and religious at- 
mosphere” within their power and 
is their responsibility quite as much as 
it is that of the Association cabinet. 

A brief sketch of our plan may help 
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to visualize these conditions. The. Re- 
treat is held at Edgewood, a summer 
resort on Lake Minnetonka, twenty 


miles from the city. It is practically 
deserted in late September and we oc- 
cupy ten or twelve cottages accommo- 
dating four to twelve men each, and 
eat all together in the big dining room. 

We go out after lunch on Saturday, 


the following Monday and Tuesday be- 


ing final registration days and Wednes- 
day the first day of the Fall Quarter. 
The afternoon is spent in recreation, 
the best medium for getting men onto 
a common level of acquaintance and 
understanding. From Saturday even- 
ing to Sunday evening, inclusive, in- 
spirational messages, stimulating dis- 
cussion, rousing song periods and quiet 
devotions make up the program. Last 
fall we found that a fine trumpeter 
from the University Band added great- 


ly to the devotional spirit by rendering 


such hymns as ‘‘Now the Day is over,”’ 
and “Holy, Holy, Holy,” immediately 
after Taps and Reveille, respectively, 
and “‘Take Time to be Holy” as a call 
to the Morning Watch. 

The results? The memory of “Edge- 
wood’”’ and what we talked about there 
has been a bond of understanding and 
respect and, in many cases, affection 
through the year. The men who went 
through the experience together have 
stood together on vital issues since. 
The Fall Retreat is most decidedly 
worth while. 

Cyrus P. Barnum. 
University of Minnesota. 


HE cabinet setting-up conference is 
a meeting of the officers, cabinet 
members, secretaries, for the purpose 
of the organization of the work of the 
association, its best coordination, and 
the stimulation of the activity of the 
Association. The cabinet is enabled to 
secure a bird’s eye view of the work of 
the past year and analyze it. It is thus 
better able to see and face the new 
problems of the ensuing year, and to 
determine on what particular activity 
or activities the Association desires to 
lay most stress. In addition at this 
time may be decided any special meet- 
ings, conferences, or other activities 
the Association desires to undertake. 
Thus the officers have the opportunity 
of placing before the cabinet the year’s 
work in the most concrete and prac- 
tical way, and it gives the opportunity 
to the cabinet as a whole and individu- 
ally to visualize as clearly as possible 
the most effective methods for the As- 
sociation to handle these problems. 
The first meeting presumably would 
be Saturday evening, and _ perhaps 
would at best be a general reunion, at 
which each individual should contrib- 
ute something gained from his summer 
experience that may be helpful. * 
Sunday, three conference periods 
may be set aside, in the morning, after- 
noon and evening. The morning con- 
ference should be opened by the secre- 
tary and president of the Association, 
in which the chief topics of considera- 
tion are set forth concretely and this 
may be followed by a general discus- 
sion. The afternoon should be used 
by the conference for the meetings of 
the various committees on the different 
phases of work such as boys’ clubs, re- 
ligious meetings, and so forth. The 
evening conference and the conference 
the following morning should be one of 
the general cabinet for further discus- 
sion in the light of the committee re- 
ports. The more time that there is the 
more detailed discussion by the whole 
cabinet is possible and results bene- 
ficially. In addition if the conference 
lasts longer, there will be greater op- 
portunity for personal exchange of 
views, and this will have a splendid ef- 
fect in making for the unity of the 
cabinet in practical work and in a bet- 
ter understanding of the common aims. 
Finally a word must be said about 
one thing more, namely the tone of the 
conference. Before all else each man 
must remember that everything is be- 
ing done in the name of the Master, 
and in order to be mindful of this, at 
each meeting there should be a reading 
of the Bible with a brief but carefully 


thought out interpretation and com- 
ment, followed by prayers, perhaps 
best of all sentence prayers. While I 


have mentioned this part of the con- 
ference last, it is perhaps the most im- 
portant, for the greatest value I be- 
lieve in the setting-up conference is the 
inspiration and vision which each mem- 
ber receives—inspiration that will help 
him not only the next week or the fol- 
lowing month but throughout the en- 
tire year. He feels the bond of a 
Christian group working for common 
ends and the responsibility of individ- 
ual opportunity to dedicate his life 
during the following year to true 
Christian service. 
Gardiner M. Day. 


Yale. 


= Mass. Agricultural College 
Christian Association held its set- 
ting-up conference last fall two days 
before the opening of college at the 
Railroad Y. M. C. A. Building at East 
Deerfield, a small town near Amherst. 

A general plan for the year’s work 
was laid down. We planned the de- 
tails of our annual budget so that 
we could start off in business-like fash- 
ion. The Bible study program was 
gone over with care, and plans were 
made for the Freshmen Reception to be 
given soon after the opening of col- 
lege; other relatively minor, but neces- 
sary business was talked over. 

When the conference ended, we were 
ready to begin our work at the very 
opening of college, and were not forced 
to lose those important first days as 
we would have done, had we not staged 
our setting-up conference when we did. 
This quiet get-together had the effect 
of making all of those who attended 
very enthusiastic about the work of the 
year. This effect would have been lost 
if we had begun our work after the 
whirl of the opening days of college 
had taken our minds from our work. 
This sétting-up conference not only 
meant organization and planning, but 
it also meant a much closer friendship 
between the men on the cabinet, and a 
closer friendship with our Maker. 

KENNETH Moopy. 


"T’OO often, especially in the larger 

universities, the cabinet men work 
together and know each other only as 
fellow-workers. Too seldom do cabi- 
net men meet socially in such a way 


that they may all become well ac- 
quainted. The fall setting-up confer- 
ence is a simple but most effective 


means of getting this accomplished at 
the opening of the year. Remote from 
city life, in some camp, the men may 
come together for two or three days, 
talk over the summer’s events, the pros- 
pects for the college year, and settle 
upon things to be done and times in the 
year to do them. They are thrown to- 
gether in a manner that gives them a 
feeling of the power that in the 
group. 

To me, the simpler such a confer 
ence is, the more effective it is bound 
to be. To get a large group together 
and have them talked to by someone, 
no matter how strong a personality he 
may have, will not have the permanent 
effect that a few days of combined rec- 
reational and working fellowship 
bound to produce. So _ Association 
presidents ought to plan on a fall con- 
ference and think of it as a party as 
well as a business meeting. These ben- 
eficial effects will be in a large part 
due to an esprit de corps in the cabinet 
gained from the mutual respect and 
friendship which comes from a close 
acquaintance. 

Summing it all up then, Associations 
must not lose sight of the many details 
of preparation for the opening in the 
1all which must be done in the spring 
and must not absorb all their working 
force and thoughts in the building up 
of the summer conference delegation. 
But they must build that up to a point 
sufficient to strengthen them for the 
next year. Above all, they must bear 
in mind the great value of a united 
group of friends rather than of mere 
associates, as the headship of the Asso- 
elation. 
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George F. Howe. 
Univ. of Vermont. 











THE PRESIDENT’S PAGE 


Dear Mr. President, 
“WHAT is sO rare as a day in June!” 
And surely June’s magic is no- 
where quite so potent as on the campus 
of Alma Mater! It tests one’s sense of 
duty to resist these blandishments and 
carry on with the responsibility of the 
Association President, doesn’t it? 

But, how are things going? I pre- 
sume you have been on the jump try- 
ing to keep up with the program I 
suggested in my last letter. You be- 
gin to realize what a tremendous task 
the Association faces, and if I am not 
mistaken you also are beginning to be 
impressed with the difficulty of getting 
a bunch of American students to appre- 
ciate this task and to yield an adequate 
loyalty to a voluntary organization 
for tackling it. If you only could get 
a whole cabinet like Tom and Bill! If 
Shorty, your predecessor, would only 
come back for graduate study! As it 
is, you are facing the perennial problem 
of the college, the passing of the classes, 
and the shifting of responsibility to new 
shoulders. If you only knew which 
shoulders would prove too weak under 
the strain of the fall! If you have dis- 
covered any slackers already; lose no 
time in replacing them. 

How is your Conference delegation 
panning out? Keep after them. And 
those fellows still on the fence—go the 
limit in pressing the duty and the op- 
portunity. You can absolutely guar- 
antee “satisfaction or your money 
back.” I have committed myself to 
some awfully big promises in talking to 
a wavering delegate, but I never have 
been accused by such a man of over- 
stating the case after he had been at 
the Conference three days. You can’t 
over-sell a man on the Summer Con- 
ference. 

But there is one virtue which you must 
begin to practice at once. If you don’t 
you will next winter find yourself run- 
ning an individual stunt instead of a 
team. Don’t try to do everything your- 
self. Begin to practice right away in con- 
nection with the Conference delegation. 
The close association of the delegation 
makes it easy to delegate responsibility 
and still keep pretty closely in touch 
with it. You can thus learn a lot in 
ten days as to which men will next fall 
need supervision and which will not. 
The chances are you will discover some 
new timber of splendid possibilities that 
you never dreamed was there. 

I can’t begin to write all I should like 
to about the Conference. But remember 
this. It is primarily a training school, 
and as the key man in your institution, 
it exists to help you above all others. 
Therefore do not be backward about 
making your needs known. Claim your 
share of the time and counsel of those 
who have come as leaders solely be- 
cause they want to help you. 

You will find that a special bond of 
interest and sympathy unites you and 
the other Presidents, and you will gain 
much by cultivating their friendship. 
Every one has his strong points and 
his weaker ones. It will help you to 
discover the splendid qualities these 
men possess; it will give you courage 
and self-confidence to find that the best 
of them are but human. 

After the mountain, the valley. After 
the conference,—vacation. Whatever 
your plans for work and play, I hope 
you have a corking good time, It will 
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be a joy rather than a burden to cor- 
respond with your cabinet and others, 
to keep them keen for the fall and es- 
pecially for the reunion and conference 
just before the opening of the term. If 
your experience is anything like mine 
the summer will have one outstanding 
effect. Since you accepted your posi- 
tion you have been carried along by the 
encouragement of your _ predecessor 
and other Seniors, by the vision of op- 
portunity for service and leadership, 
and stimulated by the power of creating 
a new organization. But—things will 
look different through the glasses of the 
dog days! Perhaps you will see in 
clearer perspective your whole senior 
year, and just what it will mean to 
put the Association first amid the ap- 
pealing interests of the college year. 
And before you return to the campus 
you will have set your course with a 
clearer vision and firmer resolve to 
serve unselfishly, or you will have ad- 
mitted into your heart of hearts that 
dangerous fallacy that, after all, you 
can serve two masters and get by. So, 
I say unto you, “Watch.” Keep close to 
the Master. And in your reading noth- 
ing will speak to you with quite the 
spirit of sympathy and encouragement 
as will the life story of two Christian 
students of an earlier generation, as 





told in “The Life of Horace William 
Rose” and in “A Memorial to a True 
Life.” Read—or reread—these little 


volumes during these summer months. 
They will bring to you all and more 
than I could put into further letters. 
And I know that they will bring you to 
the opening of the college year with a 
deep and abiding conviction that there 
is no trust and no challenge quite com- 
parable with the leadership of the 
Christian students on the campus of an 
American university in the year 1922-23. 
Faithfully yours, 
An Old Association President. 


M. Y. Hindsight Says 


Are you dead sure of your cabinet 
men? A DUD on your cabinet is as 
dangerous as a quitter on your football 
team. 

You have mailed the annual report 
of your Association to the proper au- 
thorities, but have you kept a file copy 
for your own files? If you lose that 
copy, you will sweat with remorse next 
spring. 

Secure speakers now for next year’s 
religious meetings and especially for 
your evangelistic campaign. 

Lay definite plans for a meeting of 
your cabinet at least one day BEFORE 
the opening of school in the fall. 

Secure the summer and permanent 
addresses of your leading Christian 
students in this year’s graduating class. 
Please check it carefully. There is no 
other way for us to discharge our duty 
to these men and to the communities to 
which they go. 

Secure the summer addresses of cabi- 
net men for summer correspondence. 
Why not a Round Robin letter? 

The summer soothes and lulls a man’s 
spiritual ambitions. Be on your guard 
with a very definite program including: 

a. A definite study, say of the four 
Gospels with plemty of leisure for 
prayer as you study. : 

b. A few choice books that keep you 


in touch with the acts and thoughts of 
modern apostles. 

ec. A carefully selected 
correspondence list. 

d. A determined effort to serve your 
— in the community where you 
ive. 

You are the most important factor in 
your whole college Association. Give 
God a good chance at YOU this summer 
and you will become—a VICTOR. 


prayer and 


The Retrospect 


T° be transformed from a_ normal 

college student, indifferent to 
the power, the vitality, the happiness, 
and the strength which comes from 
Christian life and activity, to one who 
has felt those things closely and re- 
ceived great inspiration from them 
that has been my experience. 

In the first place, the fellowship with 
the fine fellows on the cabinet and the 
other “Y” men in this work, has made 
me feel that I have been among the 
choicest of fellows. They have been a 
greater help in the fight for what is 
worth while than any other friends have 
been. In the second place, the exercise of 
Christian activity has made me hungry 
for the food which is to be found in the 
study of the life of Christ, and that has 
spurred me on to a desire for even 
greater efforts. Finally, the responsi- 
bility has served to keep me thinking 
what may be done for Christ on this 
campus. I make no claims to having 
devoted all my time, or all my thought, 
or even that share of my time and 
thought which should have been given, 
but I have given enough to result in 
great benefit to myself, and I hope that 
it will have accomplished some progress 
in the program of the “Y” work. 

To sketch the main things in our 
year’s activity would be too tedious if I 
enlarged upon them to their true sig- 
nificance. First, every man of the 
proposed cabinet was_ interviewed 
and his responsibilities put squarely up 
to him. The idea of working out a 
calendar of the year’s activities was 
suggested, and later carried out with 
some degree of success. Each man 
during the spring and summer formed 
his program for the entire year. 

We planned a retreat and general 
social get together for the two days 
preceding the opening of college. I 
don’t know whether the fellows ap- 
preciate what that conference meant. 
The men who were present showed re- 
sults during the remainder of the col- 
lege year. 

My advice to the new officers and 
cabinet members is: (1), Know what 
you are doing, what you are aiming to 
do. In other words, bear constantly in 
mind the purpose of the organization. 
(2) Everything which you do as an 
organization do in the light of that pur- 
pose. Recognize that when you go on a 
deputation trip you’re sitting at the 
training table; that when you have 
Bible study, it is not for the sake of 
study but for the sake of establishing 
these three-cornered relationships with 
Christ. “We must be an army and not 
a hospital,” as Harry Bone has put it. 
Personal work must be the real work of 
the “Tt.” 

GEORGE F. HOWE. 
University of Vermont ’22. 
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What We Hope to Get 


at the Conference 


We. hope to get there an ideal vaca- 
tion: a chance to rest up and get 
“slept out,” to be out in the open and 
keep close to nature, to play baseball 
and tennis, to swim, to climb a few 
mountains, and to see what a sunrise 
looks like. 

We hope to get there new friends; to 
form new and lasting friendships with 
college men representing the finest type 
of Christian manhood. 

We hope to get there a new concep- 
tion of college spirit; to meet in friend- 
lv rivalry men from other colleges on 
the diamond or the court, to compete 
with other colleges in songs and cheers, 
to forget sectional jealousies and _ ill 
feeling, and to gain a new respect for 
other colleges and universities while our 
love for our own Alma Mater grows 
richer and deeper. 

We hope to get there a new world 
view; to learn to think in terms of 
world problems, to see the needs of 
other countries as well as ours, and to 
appreciate the value of a human soul 
regardless of color, race, or creed. 

Last of all, we hope to get there a 
new faith in God through Jesus Christ; 
to come face to face with a genuine, 
vital, personal faith and accept it as 
our own, to gain an inspiration that 
will kindle in us eternal fires of passion 
to serve Him forever. 

We hope to get there what we got 
there last year. We hope to get there 
what all men who have attended sum- 
mer conferences have gotten in years 
past. And we know that we will get 
that for which we hope; because we 
know summer conferences are not ex- 
periments; the laboratory of experience 
announces the certainty of the fulfill- 
ment of our hopes. 

WILLIAM P. TOLLEY. 
Syracuse University. 


RIMARILY from the summer con- 

ferences will come fuller apprecia- 
tion of the methods and opportunities of 
religious work on the campus. There 
will come to us an amount of enthus- 
iastic zeal, but we realize the necessity 
of providing the zeal from local work. 
The thing most needed is intelligent di- 
rection of interest already aroused. 
This direction of effort will come largely 
through such a getting together of 
heads as a summer conference. 

Next in value are the good results of 
an intermingling of students from the 
various colleges. A wonderful encour- 
agement to work is found in concrete 
realization that a neighboring college 
has a band of men whose purpose is 
similar to our own. The stimulus is 
still greater when we know some of the 
real men of this neighboring Associa- 
tion. 

PerrRY F. MULLINAX. 


Emory University. 
I KNOW of no single event in a man’s 
life that has possibilities so vast for 
making real Christian character as the 
attendance at a Student Summer Con- 
ference. Among those values which 
have come to me and which I hope to 
realize again, I shall mention a few. 
These overlap somewhat, but in each is 
a separate reason for gong. (1) The 
student gets a sense of movement anda 
consciousness of a national and inter- 
national movement that is impossible 


aside from such a gathering. (2) He 
gets at the same time a glimpse of his 
own work and his place and begins to 
draw his plans to definite conclusions. 
A man should be careful to keep his 
plans open to suggestions at this time. 
(3) The inspiration of seeing what 
others have done, are doing and plan- 
ning, is invaluable to any Christian 
student. New ideas come in thus seeing 
others and in trying to bring his own 
work to definiteness. (4) The values 
that come from association with splen- 
did Christian men cannot be estimated. 
Every person we meet becomes a part 
of us. (5) An important feature 
never to be minimized and necessary 
to the others is the renewal of one’s 
physical and mental vitality. (6) Sel- 
dom in a lifetime will a man’s spiritual 
life be more quickened. He is affected 
to the extreme depths of his soul. (7) 
All these things lead one to think his 
life through to renewed purposes and 
more Christ-like motives, to a quicken- 
ing of ambitions, and to an arousing 
impulse for immediate, dynamic con- 
duct. 
O. T. GILMORE. 

Southern Meth. Univ. 


Cooperation That Worked 


A comprehensive program for pre- 
senting the various forms of Christian 
life work was successfully carried out 
in the South last February. 

The plan called for the visitation of 
all the state and independent colleges 
and universities in our area. The coop- 
erating denominations and the South- 
ern Association College provided 
enough men so that there were at least 
two on a team. The opening address 
before the chapel was made by some 
outstanding speaker, not necessarily a 
member of the team. The team then 
stayed in the institution for two days, 
handling the interviews, meeting de- 
nominational or other groups. 

Record of all interviews was sent in 
to the field office. Here copies were 
made out, to each denomination were 
sent the names and results of those 
interviewed that concerned them es- 
pecially. Several hundred interviews 
were held covering all the above men- 
tioned institutions with the exception 
of Kentucky and Florida. Part of the 
Virginia schools were covered. 

Both the denominational representa- 
tives and our Association workers have 
been highly pleased with this plan. It 
meant that in advance the local leaders 
knew of the coming of these men and 
could plan for it definitely in their 
year’s program. Several letters of in- 
structions were sent out covering the 
importance of details of the plan and 
emphasizing calling in for consulta- 
tion the local ministers and representa- 
tives from the faculty. 

If there was any weakness in 
plan, it was in the local set-ups not 
being carefully done. This only ap- 
plied, however, to a few institutions 
and can be corrected in another year. 
The opportunity for this piece of co- 
operation with the church workers, as 
well as the presentation of the funda- 
mentals of life work before all these 
large student groups, has certainly 
been well worthwhile. It should re- 
sult in the securing of recruits for the 
Christian callings. The experience 
this year shou'd make it possible to 
do much more effective work next year. 

H. C. Gossard. 


the 


Students of the World 


age from Prague, Conrad Hoff- 
man sends this good word: “We have 
just come from the most wonderful 
conference ever held and one that has 
been a glorious success—eighty-five 


students representing 28 countries, 
speaking 23 languages and including 
all large confessions, were present. 


Outstanding features of the conference 
were—- 

1. No pre-arranged program. En- 
tire program worked out after arrival 
on the spot. 

2. Complete student democracy and 
control. 

3. A “Song of Nations” evening. 

1. A triumphant victory of idealism 
over materialism. 

5. An unusual demonstration of co- 
operation among widely divergent and 
antagonistic elements. 

6. The concrete program worked out 
for future operations. 

“You will hear more from Miss Hel- 
mer, Miss Young and Mr. Trowbridge 
as well as receive the official report 
of the conference as soon as we can 
get it out. We have great cause for 
gratitude.”’ 


URING the past two years two in- 

ternational conferences of specialists 
have been held by the Dutch Student 
Movement, the subject of the first be- 
ing, Work Among Foreign Students 
and of the second, Boys’ Work: The 
third of these conferences is planned 
for September 7-12 of this year. The 
subject will be Bible Study, and repre- 
sentatives of movements outside of 
Europe are invited as well as the move- 
ments nearer by. Among the suggested 
topics are the training of leaders for 
Bible circles, the attitude toward high- 
er criticism, the use and editing of daily 
Bible readings, etc. 


T= Austrian Student Movement is 
in close touch with the Federation, 
thourh not vet affiliated to it. It is 
known as The Christocratic Student 
Union; it formulates its aims in a fly- 
leaf, widely circulated amongst stu- 
dents in Austria: 

What are the aims of the Christocrats and 
why do they use this title? Because we put 
Christ in the very centre of our present life 
and desire that His Spirit should penetrate 
our whole being. Our name signifies: Them 
governed by Christ. It is one of the trage- 
dies of our time that scarcely anyone knows 
the Christ and yet everyone is called by His 
Name. It is not by historically developed 
“Christianity.” nor by a Christian “Weltan- 
schanung” that we can be freed from our 
burdens and difficulties. We can only be- 
come free and strong if the spirit that was 
in Christ lives again in us. Then, filled with 
light and strength, we can bring to fruition 
the potentialities of our personal life and 
thereby help others. Thus do we become 
creative, for we are in touch with the source 
of all life, with God. * * * We have 
among us members of the various religious 
communities and churches. It is not our 
task to combat any of the forms of historic 
Christianity, nor do we exclude any from 
our community. Membership does not con- 
sist in outward rites and duties, but in 
inner unity and sense of responsibility. Only 
the individual can know whether he is a 
man in whom the Spirit of Christ rules. 
Therefore we have no definite formal mem- 
bership. The study of the Gospels, which 
are generally a sealed book to the student, 
is the most important part of the work of 
our Society. Besides this we have lectures 
and social meetings Our aim is to form a 
circle of friends, but not to found a new 
sect. 

We greet all those who have a like desire. 


il 











NOTES FROM THE FIELD 


Rocky Mountain States 


The Colorado Officers Training Conference 
convened in the Lions Club Den in the heart 
of the Rocky Mountains. The camping fea 
ture added decidedly to the interest and ef 
fectiveness of the conference 


the 
first 


students of 
attended the 
training for social and 
industrial study in connection with their 
work this summer Several other Western 
institutions are putting the “Make the Sum 
mer Count” idea to the test. 

Kansas colleges are considering 
pilgrimage to the Estes Park Conference 
Each year many students come up in autos 
and it is proposed this year that cars unite 
in a caravan on the main highway and pro 
ceed into the park as a unit 


and women 
Nebraska 


session in 


Forty men 
University of 
coaching 


an auto 


Through a coincidence the 
Training Conference found college women 
meeting in Lincoln for a similar purpose 
Two profitable joint meetings prompted both 
men and women students to recommend that 
the conferences next year be definitely ar 
ranged for the same time and place 


Nebraska State 


As the result of Fred Rindge’s visit to Ne 
braska University, Kansas University, and to 
Manhattan, it is hoped that a congress 
“Human Engineering,” similar to the 
eonducted in Colorado colleges and 
State University, may be arranged for 


. The Pestle Geos 


A snappy report from Stanford University 
contains the following items: “Dr. Exner 
spoke to 6.0 men. J. Stitt Wilson had 4500 
ayvgregate hearing Conference delegates in 
creased from 29 last year to 30 this year 
They formed an “Asilomar Club” which is 
out for 100 next year. Industrial Secretary 
Rindge made a hit with the Engineers and 
signed up many for service Friendship 
Council is much stronger and is making big 
plans for next year. Will have an installa 
tion service for the Cabinet soon and a Re 
treat next fall when begins The 
number of men working on committees 
steadily growing Membership increased 
from 325 last year to 525 this year.”’ 


The Southwest 
Reli workers related to the eight 
Oklaho®®®, State schools came together at 
Oklahom#® Upiversity March 27-28 for a con 


" &- . 
ference on ir 
Joint sessiom® were held with 


common student problem. 
Association of College 


the Oklahoma 

Presidents. The dis 
cussions on “The Denominations’ Obligations 
to the State Schools.”” “What a Student Ex 
pects of His Pastor's Sermons,” “Organiza 
tion of Religious Education,” “Interdenom 
inal Organization,” “The Social Responsi 
bility of the Church,” will be published 
as a Bulletin. Thirty-five 


on 
ones 
Ohio 
next 


school 





ete 


special Univ ersity 





representatives’ were present at this first 
Annual Conference 

Officers’ Training Conferences. The Mis 
souri Officers’ Training Conference at Cam 
eron was probably the most representative 
conference held in Missouri for years Dr 


Allyn K. Foster and Hon. H. M. Beardsley 
were the outside leaders The Oklahoma 
Officers’ Training Conference was also a 
great oceasion, both in representative at 


tendance and in spiritual power 
without a Y¥ _ & a 
represented These will 
the fellowship 


The Middle West 


Several col 
leges 
were 
soon be in 


organization 
undoubtedly 


On April 15th the Foreign Student Council 
of the Chieago Y. M. C. A. had a very suc 
cessful meeting at the Hyde Park Y. M. C 
A Building The program was presented 
by foreign students, Dr. LaForce of Tsing 
Hua College being the guest of honor. 
Three reels of the “Passion Play” were 
shown Officers were chosen for another 
year representing the groups from China, 
hilippines, West Indies and India. A fea 


‘ure of the evening was the enthusiastic par 
ticipation of boys from a suburban Sunday 
School who had already served as hosts for 
foreign students over two week ends. 


] ? 


Summing up the year’s work in deputa 
tions, Purdue University has conducted 25 
meetings in neighboring towns with a total at- 
tendance of 3300. These meetings have been 
conducted by the foreign students of the Uni- 
versity. In our effort to do things for these 
students do we always give them the oppor- 
tunity for self-expression? Purdue's idea is 
worth consideration. 

Strategical is the right word to use in speak 
ing of the meeting April 17 and 18, which was 
attended by the General Secretary and one 
Advisory Board member from the large insti- 
tutions in the Middle West. All but one of the 
eleven institutions were represented. The 
agenda did not spend time on small matters 
but with the large questions of the campus and 
intercollegiate relations, such as the use of 
social groupings, progress of denominational 
cooperation. the Student Movement conscious- 
ness, the athletic and fraternity situation, etc. 

A tag-day for the Fresh Air Camp conduct 
ed under the auspices of the University of 
Michigan Association netted about $1700. 


About 300 boys will be cared for this year 
This project has been very heartily sup 
ported by students and alumni and it is 


hoped eventually to care for 1000 boys, se 
cured through Juvenile Courts, Children’s 
Aid Societies, and other welfare agencies, of 
the state. 

Over 30 law students at 
Michigan are meeting 
discussion group 
ships of the old 

A resolution 
Officers’ 


the University of 
regularly in a Bible 
considering the relation 
Mosaic law to modern law 
was passed at the Michigan 
Training Conference that each As 
sociation should put in its budget enough 
for the subscription price to at least five 
copies of the Association Men. 

At the same conference a plan was adopted 
of releasing the State Student Secretary for 
a two months’ visit to the college students 
of Mexico, the purpose of which is to cul 
tivate a friendly spirit between the students 
of the two neighboring Republics 

Michigan Agricultural College 
decisions for the Christian 
its deputation 
this 


reports 43 
life as a result of 
work for the year. In addi 
there were forwar¢ 


tlon tu LdmMervus 


steps 

The Y. M. C. A. and YY. W. C. A. in Hills- 
dale College, Michigan, at the time of re 
cent examinations placed a blotter with an 
honor statement in the hands of every 
student 


The Cabinet at Rush Medical College is 
bringing into active work again a consider 
able number of men who have held respon 
sible positions of leadership before they 
came to Chicago. 

All three of the fraternities of the Univer 
sity of Illinois Dental School and one in the 
Chicago College of Dental Surgery, now have 
a religious address preceding their regular 
fraternity meetings, this by vote of the en- 
tire fraternity in each case. 

North Dakota 
dent Association 
office at an 


Agricultural College stu 
officers were installed in 
impressive Sunday morning 
breakfast after their election. Attend 
ing the were the Advisory Board 
and their wives, the old and new cabinets. 
the Y. W. C. A. officers and advisors, and a 
good-sized group of interested Association 
members 


soon 


service 


Post-Easter activities started with a rush 


at the University of North Dakota. Eleven 
meetings were held weekly, one in each of 
the fraternities and one in each of the two 
dormitories. Attendance at religious meet- 


ings jumped from a maximum of 50 hereto 
fore to a minimum of 200 weekly In addi 
tion the new officers of the Association were 
installed in office at an impressive service 
conducted by the old officers and Advisory 
Board 

The Student Branch of the Cleveland Met- 
ropolitan Association has during the past 
year organized a Student Association at Case 
School of Applied Science. Case, as the name 
implies. is a scientific school of the type 
which is generally considered as being very 
indifferent to “Y"’ programs. The member- 
ship campaign was a quiet personal one and 
the result was over 200 members which is 
slightly over one-fourth of the Student body. 


Each year in June the “Y” accompanies the 
freshman class to camp and operates there 
on what may be called the war basis: can 


teen is operated, sports are supervised, a 
large tent which serves as a meeting place 
for the men where they have a piano and 


phonograph and writing conveniences. The 
public library always sends a liberal supply 
of books, distribution of which is super 
vised by the Association. 


The South 


Mississippi A & M reports the following 
interesting figures: “We have had 56 Bible 
discussion groups running for seven weeks 
with something over 700 enrolled, all led by 
students. Attendance at our Sunday even 
ing services has averaged more than 400 dur 
ing the year Attendance at our mid-week 
prayer service has averaged 11.” 
has 
tak 
several 


A worth whi'e piece of service work 
been done at Georgia-Tech. A student 
ing work in the Wood Shop went 
times each week to a hospital for cripple 
children and gave them lessons in making 
toys and novelties: The work grew until 
the hospital authorities recommended that it 
be carried into other similar institutions 


classes at the Uni- 
met at 6:45 Monday 
evenings. with an average attendance of 
seventy-five. Better results were secured 
when mature leadership was substituted for 
the student leadership which had been sue 
cessful with Bible classes during the fall 


Three mission 
versity of Alabama 


study 


Mississippi A & M College gave a luncheon 


for their 56 Bible Study leaders and the 
members of the four groups that had the 
highest percentage of enrollment and at 
tendance 

North Carolina State College during the 
last three semesters has had the following 


growth in Bible Study work. In the spring 
of 1921, there were 149 men in classes with 
two groups for perfect attendance D.. 

ing the first half of this year there were 175 


men in attendance and six of the groups 
had perfect attendance They had Bible 
Study in all dormitory units except one 


This spring there were 281 men in the Bible 


Study program. There were 14 classes with 
perfect ttendarnce snd with every. dormi 
tory unit organized. 
Middle Atlantic States 
Eight or ten of the Penn State boys are 
hiking the 900 miles (round trip) to Siiver 
fay. Last year two men made the round 


trip on $3.00 apiece. 
auto loads are going. 


In addition four or five 


Capacity audiences greeted Sherwood Eddy 
each time he spoke during the three-day visit 
to the University of West Virginia. 251 cards 
were signed 

To The Daily Pennsytvanian was awarded 
first honors in the editorial competition of 
the National Council for Reduction of Arm 
aments. The prize of $100 incidental to this 
honor was presented to the Student Friend 
ship Fund. 


New England 


Over One-Hundred Students from Harvard, 


Radcliffe, and Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology have enrolled in a bible class 
which is being conducted every Sunday in 
the Epworth Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Cambridge, by Professor O. W. Warming 
ham of Boston University. The class is dis 
cussing “The Principles of Christianity’’ and 


the problems discussed are proposed by the 


students themselves from week to week. 
New Hampshire State College Y.W.C.A. 
and Y.M.C.A. united in promoting a Church 


Week beginning with an official student body 
convocation at which Rev. James Gordon 
Gilkey presented the place of the Church in 
present day life. The objectives were (1) 
the development of greater loyalty on the 
part of students to the Church and (2) to 
give to students an opportunity to investi 
rate the Christian life service callings. The 
first objective was presented in a convoca 
tion denominational meeting and a united 
church service; the second in a series of 
parallel institutes in which the different life 
work callings were presented to small groups 
of students. S> 
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